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THREE SONNETS 
by Siegfried Sassoon 
from the Googlebooks etext of 


The London Mercury - May 1928 


One Who Watches 


WE are all near to death. But in my friends 

I am forewarned too closely of that nearness. 
Death haunts their days that are ; in him descends 
The darkness that shall change their living dearness 
To something different, made within my mind 

By memories and recordings and convenings 

Of voices heard through veils and faces blind 

To the kind light of my autumnal gleanings . 

Not so much for myself I feel that fear 

As for all those in whom my loves must die ; 

Thus, like some hooded death, I stand apart : 

And in their happiest moments I can hear 

Silence unending, when those lives must lie 
Hoarded like happy summers in my heart. 


Strangeness of Heart 


WHEN I have lost the power to feel the pang 
Which first I felt in childhood when I woke 

And heard the unheeding garden bird who sang 
Strangeness of heart for me while morning broke ; 
Or when in latening twilight sure with spring, 
Pausing on homeward paths along the wood, 

No sadness thrills my thought while thrushes sing, 
And I'm no more the listening child who stood 

So many sunsets past and could not say 

What wandering voices called from far away: 
When I have lost those simple spells that stirred 
My being with an untranslated song, 

Let me go home for ever ; I shall have heard 
Death ; I shall know that I have lived too long. 


On Passing the New Menin Gate 
(The day after it was opened). 


WHO will remember, passing through this Gate, 
The unheroic Dead who fed the guns ? 

Who shall absolve the foulness of their fate 
Those doomed, conscripted, unvictorious ones ? 
Crudely renewed, the Salient holds its own : 
Paid are its dim defenders by this pomp ; 

Paid, with a pile of peace-complacent stone, 

The armies who endured that sullen swamp. 
Here was the world's worst wound. And here with pride, 
"Their name liveth for ever," the Gateway claims. 
Was ever an immolation so belied 

As these intolerably nameless names ? 

Well might the Dead who struggled in the slime 
Rise and deride this sepulchre of crime. 


FAFAIA 

by Rupert Brooke 

from Googlebooks etext of 
The London Mercury - 1928 


[This poem, which Rupert Brooke sent me 

in a letter from the South 

Seas, has been mislaid ever since, 

and only now come to light among my papers .- 


London Mercury editor E.M. | 


STARS that seem so close and bright, 
Watched by lovers through the night, 
Swim in emptiness, men Say, 

Many a mile and year away. 

And yonder star that burns so white, 
May have died to dust and night 
Ten, maybe, or fifteen year, 

Before it shines upon my dear. 

Oh ! often among men below, 

Heart cries out to heart, I know, 

And one is dust a many years, 

Child, before the other hears. 

Heart from heart is all as far, 

Fafaia, as star from star. 


Saanapu, 
November, 1913. 


EVENING. 

by Emily Dickinson 

from Project Gutenberg's 
Poems: Three Series, Complete 


The cricket sang, 

And set the sun, 

And workmen finished, one by one, 
Their seam the day upon. 


The low grass loaded with the dew, 

The twilight stood as strangers do 

With hat in hand, polite and new, 
To stay as if, or go. 


A vastness, as a neighbor, came, -- 

A wisdom without face or name, 

A peace, as hemispheres at home, -- 
And so the night became. 


JAZZONIA 

by Langston Hughes 
from the Googlebooks 
etext of The Weary Blues 


Oh, silver tree ! 

Oh, shining rivers of the soul ! 
In a Harlem cabaret 

Six long- headed jazzers play. 

A dancing girl whose eyes are bold 
Lifts high a dress of silken gold . 
Oh, singing tree ! 

Oh, shining rivers of the soul ! 
Were Eve's eyes 

In the first garden 

Just a bit too bold ? 

Was Cleopatra gorgeous 

In a gown of gold ? 

Oh, shining tree ! 

Oh, silver rivers of the soul! 


Opening Poems 

by James Joyce 

from the Internet Archive etext of 
Chamber Music 


I. 


Strings in the earth and air 
Make music sweet; 

Strings by the river where 
The willows meet. 


There’s music along the river 
For Love wanders there, 

Pale flowers on his mantle, 
Dark leaves on his hair. 


All softly playing, 

With head to the music bent, 
And fingers straying 

Upon an instrument. 


II. 


The twilight turns from amethyst 

To deep and deeper blue, 

The lamp fills with a pale green glow 
The trees of the avenue. 


The old piano plays an air, 
Sedate and slow and gay; 

She bends upon the yellow keys, 
Her head inclines this way. 


Shy thoughts and grave wide eyes and hands 
That wander as they list — 

The twilight turns to darker blue 

With lights of amethyst. 


HAPPINESS 

by Carl Sandburg 
from the IA etext of 
Selected Poems 


I ASKED professors who teach the meaning of life to 
tell me what is happiness. 

And I went to famous executives who boss the work 
of thousands of men. 

They all shook their heads and gave me a smile as 
though I was trying to fool with them. 

And then one Sunday afternoon I wandered out along 
the Desplaines River 

And I saw a crowd of Hungarians under the trees with 
their women and children and a keg of beer 
and an accordion. 


IN AN ARTIST'S STUDIO 

by Christina Rossetti 

from Googlebooks etext of 

Poems of Christina Rossetti (1904) 


One face looks out from all his canvases, 
One selfsame figure sits or walks or leans : 
We found her hidden just behind those screens, 
That mirror gave back all her loveliness. 
A queen in opal or in ruby dress, 
A nameless girl in freshest summer-greens, 
A saint, an angel—every canvas means 
The same one meaning, neither more nor less. 


He feeds upon her face by day and night, 
And she with true kind eyes looks back on him 


Fair as the moon and joyful as the light : 
Not wan with waiting, not with sorrow dim ; 
Not as she is, but was when hope shone bright ; 
Not as she is, but as she fills his dream. 


BRIC-A-BRAC 

by Dorothy Parker 

from the Googlebooks etext of 
Sunset Gun 


LITTLE things that no one needs— 
Little things to joke about — 
Little landscapes, done in beads. 
Little morals, woven out, 
Little wreaths of gilded grass. 
Little brigs of whittled oak 
Bottled painfully in glass; 
These are made by lonely folk. 


Lonely folk have lines of days 
Long and faltering and thin; 

Therefore — little wax bouquets. 
Prayers cut upon a pin. 

Little maps of pinkish lands. 
Little charts of curly seas. 

Little plats of linen strands, 
Little verses, such as these. 


MANHATTAN 

by Lola Ridge 

from the Googlebooks etext of 
The Ghetto and Other Poems 


OUT of the night you burn, Manhattan, 
In a vesture of gold -- 

Spun of innumerable arcs, 

Flaring and multiplying -- 

Gold at the uttermost circles fading 
Into the tenderest hint of jade, 

Or fusing in tremulous twilight blues, 
Robing the far-flung offices, 


Scintillant-storied, forking flame, 
Or soaring to luminous amethyst 
Over the steeples aureoled -- 


Diaphanous gold, 

Veiling the Woolworth, argently 

Rising slender and stark 
Mellifluous-shrill as a vender's cry, 

And towers squatting graven and cold 
On the velvet bales of the dark, 

And the Singer's appraising 

Indolent idol's eye, 

And night like a purple cloth unrolled -- 
Nebulous gold 


Throwing an ephemeral glory about life's vanishing 
points, 
Wherein you burn... 


You of unknown voltage 

Whirling on your axis... 
Scrawling vermillion signatures 
Over the night's velvet hoarding ... 
Insolent, towering spherical 

To apices ever shifting. 


GABRIEL DE FORD 

by Conrad Aiken 

from the Internet Archive etext of 
Turns and Movies 


He slips in through the stage/door, always singing 
Still singing, he slips out, without a word 

To stage/door man, or any of the others. 

All through his act, wagging upon each hand 

A grotesque manikin, he laughs and sings. 

Sings with a far/off ventriloquial voice 

Through fixed and smiling lips. Sometimes, not often. 
He barely moves his mouth, for a ghostly word. 
You see his throat fill, or his nostrils quiver. 

But then, staring ahead with stretched white eyes. 
And never stirring, he throws his voice way off. 
Faintly under the stage, or in the wings, 

Creeping nearer, or fading to a whisper. 

And since he always sings and never talks. 

And flits by nervously, swinging his cane. 

Rumors are thick about him through the circuit. 


Some say he hates the women, and loves men: 
That once, out West, he tried to kiss a man. 
Was badly hurt, then almost killed himself. 
Others maintain a woman jilted him. 


ATLANTIC CITY WAITER 
by Countee Cullen 

from the JA etext of 

Color 


WITH subtle poise he grips his tray 
Of delicate things to eat; 

Choice viands to their mouths half way, 
The ladies watch his feet 


Go carving dexterous avenues 
Through sly intricacies; 

Ten thousand years on jungle clues 
Alone shaped feet like these. 


For him to be humble who is proud 
Needs colder artifice; 

Though half his pride is disavowed, 
In vain the sacrifice. 


Sheer through his acquiescent mask 
Of bland gentility, 

The jungle flames like a copper cask 
Set where the sun strikes free. 


THE TWO SISTERS 

from the JA etext of 

English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians 
Collected by 

Olive Dame Campbell 

1917 


Pentatonic. Mode 3. 
Sung by Mrs. Jane Gentry 
at Hot Springs, N. C, Sept, 11, 1916 


O..sis-ter, O sis -ter, come go with me, 
Go with me down to the sea. 


Ju - ry flow-er gent the rose-ber - ry, 
The j u - ry hangs 0 - ver the rose-ber - ry. 


O, We'll take it and we'll make harp strings. 
We'll take them and we'll make harp screws. 


Verse 2 
She picked her up all in her strong arms 
And threwed her sister into the sea. 


3 
O sister, O sister, give me your glove. 
And you may have my own true love. 


4 
O sister, O sister, I'll not give you my glove, 
And I will have your own true love. 


fs) 
O sister, O sister, give me your hand. 
And you may have my house and land. 


6 
O sister, O sister, I'll not give you my hand, 
And I will have your house and land. 


7 
O the farmer's wife was sitting on a rock, 
Tying and a-sewing of a black silk knot. 


8 
O farmer, O farmer, run here and see 
What's this a-floating here by me. 


9 
It's no fish and it's no swan. 
For the water's drowned a gay lady. 


10 
The farmer run with his great hook 
And hooked this fair lady out of the sea. 


11 
O what will we do with her fingers so small ? 
We'll take them and we'll make harp screws. 


12 
O what will we do with her hair so long ? 
We'll take it and we'll make harp strings, 


13 
O the farmer was hung by the gallows so high, 
And the sister was burned by the stake close by. 


POPPIES IN THE WHEAT 
by Helen Hunt Jackson 

from the JA etext of 

Poems For Youth (1925) 
Edited by William Rose Benet 


Along Ancona’s hills the shimmering heat, 

A tropic tide of air, with ebb and flow 

Bathes all the fields of wheat until they glow 
Like flashing seas of green, which toss and beat 
Around the vines. The poppies lithe and fleet 
Seem running, fiery torchmen, to and fro 

To mark the shore. The farmer does not know 
That they are there. He walks with heavy feet, 
Counting the bread and wine by autumn’s gain, 
But I,—I smile to think that days remain 
Perhaps to me in which, though bread be sweet 
No more, and red wine warm my blood in vain, 
I shall be glad remembering how the fleet, 
Lithe poppies ran like torchmen with the wheat. 


I HAVE CLIMBED THE DARK HILLS 
by Esther Yarnell. 

from the Googlebooks etext of 

The Lyric West (1923) 


I HAVE climbed the dark hills where they kneel 
To the sea,—at the fartherest bend. 
I have made my wish on the earliest star. 

I have searched for the rainbow's end. 


"Lend me your boat, O fisher boy," 
I said, "with its sails unfurled — 
For I would see what there is to see 
Out at the edge of the world." 


Then you came with a laugh in your eyes, 
Pooh-poohing my silly schemes;— 
And then you were gone, and with you went,— 


Every thing, it seems. 


I have lost my zest for climbing hills, 
My faith in the rainbow's bar. 

Some things are too cold for a woman's dreams, 
Some places are too far. 


A DUNE SONNET 
by Max Eastman . 
from the GB etext of 
May Days 


I was so lonely on the dunes to -day; 

The shadow of a bird passed o'er the sand, 
And I, a driftwood relic in my hand. ... 

Sea winds are not more lonely when they stray 
A little fitful and bewildered way 

In this wan acre, whose dry billows stand 

So pitilessly still of curve, so bland, 

And wide, and waiting, infinitely grey. 


In hollows I could almost hear them say, 

The misty breezes - 

Run , we will not stay 

In this unreal and spiritual land ! 

Our soul of life is calling from the strand, 
Whose blue and breathing bosom leapt, or lay, 
Or laughed to us in shots of silver spray! 


CRISS-CROSS PATTERN 
by Ethel Brodt Wilson 
from the GB etext of 

Lyric West (1924) 


The birds stitch 

Back and forth 

A criss-cross pattern 
Until the sky is a maze 
Of threads of flight. 


Across the sky 
From tree to tree 
And earth to sky 
And tree again, 


With now and then 
To hold, a stitch 
Upon the hillside, 
Or, over the orchard 
A thread they fasten 
In a high tree 

Upon the mountain. 


TALISMAN 

by Marianne Moore 
from the IA etext of 
American Poets, 

An Anthology of 
Contemporary Verse 


Under a splintered mast, 
tom from the ship and cast 
near her hull, 


a stumbling shepherd found 
embedded in the ground, 
a sea-gull 


of lapis lazuli, 
a scarab of the sea, 
with wings spread 


curling its coral feet, 
parting its beak to greet 
men long dead. 


THE THRESHING FLOOR 
by Joseph S. Cotter 

from the GB etext of 

Negro Poets And Their Poems 


Thrice blessed he who wields the flail 
Upon this century's threshing floor; 

A few slight strokes by him avail 
More than a hundred would of yore. 


Around him lies the ripened grain 


From every land and every age ; 
The weakest thresher should attain 
Unto the wisdom of the sage. 


Ambitious youth, this is the wealth 
The ages have bequeathed to thee. 
Thou canst not take thy share by stealth 
Nor by mere ingenuity. 


Thy better self must spur thee on 

To win what time has made thy own ; 
No hand but labor's yet has drawn 

The sweets that labor 's hand has sown. 


SUBSTITUTION 

by Anne Spencer 

from the JA etext of 

Caroling Dusk, 

An Anthology of Verse by Negro Poets 
Edited by Countee Cullen 


Is Life itself but many ways of thought, 

Does thinking furl the poets' pleiades, 

Is in His slightest convolution wrought 

These mantled worlds and their men-freighted seas? 
He thinks — and being comes to ardent things : 

The splendor of the day-spent sun, love's birth, — 
Or dreams a little, while creation swings 

The circle of His mind and Time's full girth... 

As here within this noisy peopled room 

My thought leans forward . . . quick! you're lifted clear 
Of brick and frame to moonlit garden bloom, 
Absurdly easy, now, our walking, dear, 

Talking, my leaning close to touch your face... 

His Ali-Mind bids us keep this sacred place! 
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